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order to make room for a Protestant and Anglo-Saxon popula- 
tion, that population, for whose establishment such crimes had 
been committed, was itself ruthlessly sacrificed to the base jea- 
lousies of English manufacturers. If it had not been for the 
selfish ideals of the eighteenth century mercantile system, Ire- 
land might perhaps now be English and Protestant, with a fringe 
of Celts along the south and west coasts. Lastly, Mr. Warner does 
not realize sufficiently, in summing up (p. 1 14) the effects of the 
Peasants' rising of 1381, that the rebellious attitude of the peas- 
antry must certainly have frightened many lords into granting 
their terms. ' ' Freedom, ' ' he says, ' ' came not through vio- 
lence." But violence probably had more influence than he 
allows. Although agrarian crime in Ireland never become suc- 
cessful revolution, it helped to bring on the Land Bills. Proba- 
bly the continued violence of the English peasantry between 
1350 and 1400 had a similar influence in hastening concessions, 
which, in spite of the wishes of the landlords, were very fre- 
quent at this period. Mr. Warner has made a useful addition 

to the literature of economic history. 

G. M. Trevelyan. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Right to the Whole Produce of Labour. By Dr. 
Anton Menger. Translated by M. E. Tanner, with an Intro- 
duction and Bibliography by H. S. Foxwell, M. A. 8vo. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1899. 

It is always a favorite pastime for social reformers and other 
revolutionists to search for ' ' rights ' ' which will support their 
claims. It not infrequently happens that the ardent reformer 
will assert his belief in several mutually contradictory abstract 
rights. In particular, Socialists have at times asserted that every 
man had a right to the whole product of his labor, a right to 
subsistence and a right to work. Dr. Menger has described 
historically the views of Socialists on these three alleged rights. 
As a history of the progress of these socialistic ideas his work is 
interesting; we are mercifully spared an elaborate discussion of 
the exact nature of the ' ' Urrecht ' ' of German jurisprudence. It 
would have been instructive, if dull, to have been told why these 
particular rights with which this book deals are inherent or 
natural rights, — that is, rights appertaining to every individual 
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by virtue of his existence. But no doubt the right to the whole 
produce of labor (so long as we take care not to make clear 
what this means, and it is hard to see that it can mean anything) 
is for purposes of political agitation as good a specimen of natural 
right as we can conveniently find. The aspirations of different 
sections of mankind are often so conveniently indicated by their 
views on ' ' rights ' ' that a historical discussion of these rights 
may become a most useful piece of history. Dr. Menger's own 
description of his book is that he follows out the fundamental 
ideas of socialism from the point of view of a jurist. The chief 
fault of the book — if it be one — is that the material is too com- 
pressed; but this compression does not make the book dull to 
read. The English edition contains a most useful bibliography 
as well as a most excellent introduction by Professor Foxwell. 
Probably few Englishmen are aware how great was Marx's debt 
to the early English Socialists. It is curious that it should have 
been left to an Austrian to point out this fact. Probably the rea- 
son why Englishmen were so ill informed as to the writings of 
English Socialists is to be found in the scarceness of their works. 
We may hope that the result of an English translation of Dr. 
Menger's work and Professor FoxwelPs bibliography will be that 
for the future students will become better acquainted with Eng- 
lish Socialist literature. 



C. P. Sanger. 
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Kant on Education (Ueber Padagogik). Translated into 

English by Annette Churton. London : Kegan Paul & Co., 

1899. Pp. xix., 121. 

Kant's notes on education were certainly worth translating, and 
Miss Churton has executed the task well. Her translation is 
clear and readable, and it is preceded by a bright and interesting 
Introduction by Mrs. Rhys Davids, in which the place of Kant 
in the educational movements of his time is discussed, with 
special reference to Rousseau's influence upon him. 

The book itself, as is well known, was not written by Kant, but 
was compiled under his authority by his pupil Rink, from the 
notes of his lectures on pedagogics. We have in it no method- 
ical working out of a complete system of educational doctrine, 
but rather a series of suggestive chapters of a thoroughly prac- 



